The  Occupation  of  Japan 

BY  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 


IN  Japan,  even  more  than  in  Germany,  the  United 
States  faces  a  clear-cut  test  of  its  ability  to  act  as 
effectively  in  peace  as  in  war.  The  price  of  an  un¬ 
successful  occupation  would  be  high  in  either  coun¬ 
try.  But  in  Germany  the  responsibility  for  rooting 
out  militarism  and  helping  to  reorient  the  people 
rests  on  four  powers,  each  operating  in  a  separate 
zone.  In  Japan,  however,  there  are  no  zones,  and 
there  is  in  essence  only  one  occupying  authority, 
the  United  States;  for  despite  the  creation  of  inter¬ 
national  machinery  to  shape  occupation  policy  the 
actual  role  of  other  powers  has  been  slight. 

POSITION  OF  U.S.  AND  MAC  ARTHUR 

In  the  autumn  of  1945,  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  United  States,  a  Far  Eastern 
Advisory  Commission  was  established  to  help  in 
formulating  policy  toward  Japan,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  participate,  since  it  desired  an  inter¬ 
national  control  commission.  At  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  December  1945  a 
compromise  was  finally  reached  when  the  Big 
Three  agreed  to  create  a  Far  Eastern  Commission 
(supplanting  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion)  and  an  Allied  Council  for  Japan.  The  former 
body,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  contains 
one  representative  from  each  of  eleven  govern¬ 
ments:  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  So¬ 
viet  Union,  China,  France,  Netherlands,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Allied  Council  for  Japan,  located  in  Tokyo, 
contains  one  representative  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  China 
and  a  British  group  (Britain,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  India).  The  chairman  is  the  American  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  may  be  either  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander — General  MacArthur — or  his  deputy.' 

The  Allied  Council,  whose  stated  function  is  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Supreme  Commander, 
has  been  a  public  forum  which  for  many  months 
saw  much  of  its  time  consumed  by  sharp  clashes 

I.  Department  of  State,  Occupation  of  Japan:  Policy  and 
Progress  (Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1946), 
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between  the  American  representative,  George 
Atcheson,  Jr.,  and  the  Soviet  member,  Lieutenant 
General  Kuzma  Derevyanko.  There  were  also 
numerous  disagreements  between  Atcheson  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  member,  W.  Mac- 
Mahon  Ball.  Recently  the  Council  sessions  have 
lost  something  of  their  tempestuous  quality,  but 
the  Council  as  yet  has  played  no  significant  part 
in  setting  the  course  of  the  occupation. 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission,  which  carries  on 
its  work  in  private  sessions,  has  devoted  consider¬ 
able  energy  to  the  careful  study  of  various  occu¬ 
pation  problems,  such  as  reparations,  trials  of 
war  criminals,  food  imports  and  the  Japanese 
constitution.  Its  function  is  to  adopt  policy  deci¬ 
sions,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  Ciom- 
mander  through  the  United  States  government. 
Although  the  Commission  has  on  some  questions 
followed  an  independent  course,  for  example,  by 
questioning  the  Suppeme  Commander’s  handling 
of  certain  aspects  of  constitutional  revision,  its  de¬ 
cisions  have  for  the  most  part  formalized  and  in¬ 
ternationalized  existing  United  States  policies. 
Recently  on  the  issue  of  interim  reparations  the 
United  States  decided  to  take  action  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  decision  by  the  Commission.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  larger  degree  of 
international  cooperation  on  Japan,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  serve  as  an  appropriate  instrument. 

Within  the  framework  of  American  authority, 
General  MacArthur’s  position  has  been  extraor¬ 
dinarily  strong,  for  his  efforts  to  keep  his  occu¬ 
pation  powers  intact  have  been  largely  success¬ 
ful.  As  a  result  few  Americans  in  history  have 
had  so  decisive  a  voice  in  fashioning  a  major 
segment  of  policy.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
his  influence  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  although  many  measures  linked  with 
his  name  have  actually  originated  elsewhere,  Mac¬ 
Arthur  is  far  more  than  an  executor  of  a  course 
set  by  others.  He  is  rather  a  leading  policy-maker, 
exerting  pressure  both  in  Japan  and  the  United 
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States  through  his  public  statements,  his  day-to- 
dav  attitude  toward  Japanese  developments,  and 
the  timing  of  his  actions. 

IS  JAPAN  REALLY  CHANGING  ? 

The  occupation  of  Japan  has  proceeded  with 
amazing  smoothness  ever  since  it  was  launched  in 
September  1945.  The  repatriation  of  many  millions 
of  Japanese  troops  overseas  and  the  demobilization 
of  the  Japanese  armed  forces  have  been  carried  out 
with  almost  incredible  efficiency.  During  the  entire 
period  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  significant 
overt  act  of  hostility  by  the  Japanese  against  the 
occupation,  and  both  the  people  and  their  leaders 
have  shown  a  striking  spirit  of  compliance  in  ac¬ 
cepting  defeat.  The  common  American  feeling  that 
all  is  well  in  Japan  has  been  heightened  by  the 
Supreme  Commander’s  frequent  references  to  the 
democratization  of  the  defeated  enemy  nation. 
For  example,  in  a  statement  made  on  September  2, 
1946,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  surrender  cere¬ 
mony,  he  declared  that  when  the  Japanese  saw 
the  “spiritual  quality”  of  the  American  combat 
soldier,  “a  spiritual  revolution  ensued  which  al¬ 
most  over  night  tore  asunder  a  theory  and  practice 
of  life  built  upon  two  thousand  years  of  history 
and  tradition  and  legend.”- 

The  formal  framework  of  Japanese  life  has  un¬ 
dergone  extensive  alterations,  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  influx  of  new  ideas.  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem  in  judging  the  occupation  is  to  decide  how 
lasting  these  changes  are  likely  to  be.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  little  popular  control  over  Japan’s 
national  life,  and  the  forces  of  militarism,  economic 
monopoly,  landlordism  and  political  authoritarian¬ 
ism  have  been  dominant.^  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  after  less  than  two  years 
of  occupation  Japan’s  future  path  remains  uncer¬ 
tain.  But  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  to 
ask  whether  the  progress  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  new  Japan  has  substance 
to  it  or  is  simply  a  passing  phenomenon. 

FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 

Although  occupation  policies  were  in  some  re¬ 
spects  improvised  hastily  because  of  Japan’s  early 
surrender,  they  reflect  certain  aspects  of  previous 
American  policy  toward  Japan,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
corporating  several  declarations  made  by  the  Allies 
during  the  war.  The  decisions  reached  by  Roose¬ 
velt,  Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Cairo  in 

2.  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  September  2,  1946. 

3-  For  a  description  of  the  ruling  elements  in  the  older  Japan, 
see  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger,  “What  Future  for  Japan?”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  September  i,  1943. 
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November  1943  and  by  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and 
Stalin  at  Yalta  in  February  1945  pledged  a  Japan 
without  empire.  At  Potsdam  on  July  26,  1945,  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  China  went  beyond  this 
to  issue  a  broad  statement  on  occupation  policy 
toward  the  Japanese  government  and  people.**  Soon 
afterward,  on  August  8,  the  U.S.S.R.  expressed  its 
adherence  when  it  declared  war  on  Japan. 

Under  the  Potsdam  terms  “the  authority  and 
influence  of  those  who  have  deceived  and  misled 
the  people  of  Japan  into  embarking  on  world  con¬ 
quest”  were  to  be  “eliminated  for  all  time,”  and 
“points  in  Japanese  territory”  were  to  be  occupied. 
Japan’s  war-making  power  was  to  be  destroyed,  and 
“Japanese  sovereignty”  limited  essentially  to  the 
four  main  islands.  The  military  forces  were  also 
to  be  disarmed,  war  criminals  were  to  receive  “stern 
justice,”  civil  liberties  were  to  be  guaranteed,  and 
“the  Japanese  Government”  was  to  “remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  revival  and  strengthening  of  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  among  the  Japanese  people.”  The 
Allies  declared  that  they  would  allow  Japan  in¬ 
dustries  to  “sustain  her  economy”  and  to  provide 
“just  reparations  in  kind,”  but  not  to  rearm.  Japan 
was  also  to  have  access  to,  but  not  control  of,  raw 
materials,  and  was  to  be  allowed  eventually  to 
participate  in  world  trade.  The  occupying  forces 
would  be  withdrawn  after  the  various  Allied  ob¬ 
jectives  had  been  achieved  and  after  Japan  had 
established  “in  accordance  with  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  Japanese  people  a  peacefully  inclined 
and  responsible  government.” 

The  Potsdam  Proclamation  outlined  some  of  the 
essential  aspects  of  a  sound  occupation  policy.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  so  worded  as  to  constitute  an 
appeal  to  Japan’s  rulers  to  surrender  short  of  in¬ 
vasion.  The  references  to  “Japanese  sovereignty,” 
“the  Japanese  Government,”  and  occupation  of 
“points  in  Japanese  territory”  all  indicated  that  the 
Allies  would  work  in  some  fashion  through  a  con¬ 
tinuing  Japanese  state.  Phrases  such  as  “self-willed 
militaristic  advisers”  and  “those  who  have  deceived 
and  misled”  Japan  also  suggested  that  the  Allies 
would  seek  to  differentiate  between  a  group  about 
the  Emperor,  regarded  as  having  peaceful  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  another  group  of  leaders  and  advisers, 
considered  the  fountainhead  of  militarism.  The 
Potsdam  Proclamation  therefore  fitted  smoothly 
into  the  grooves  of  previous  American  policy,  for 
throughout  the  thirties,  and  during  the  war  period, 
the  United  States  had  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  so-called  “moderate”  and  “extremist”  ele- 

4.  Text  of  Cairo  and  Yalta  declarations  in  Occupation  of 
Japan,  cited,  pp.  51-53.  Text  of  Potsdam  Proclamation,  ibid., 
PP-  53-55- 
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ments  in  the  Japanese  government.  The  hope  at 
first  was  that  the  “moderates”  would  become  domi¬ 
nant  and  keep  the  peace;  later  that  they  would 
restore  the  peace  and  to  a  significant  degree  work 
with  the  United  States  in  the  peace.’  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  government  entered  the  post-war 
period  with  a  special  interest  in  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror  and  circles  linked  with  him. 

The  most  elaborate  definition  of  occupation  ob¬ 
jectives  is  the  United  States  Initial  Post-Surrender 
Policy  declaration  of  August  29,  1945,  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  paper  drafted  for  the  guidance  of  General 
MacArthur  as  Supreme  Commander  by  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Department  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee.*^  Sharper  in  tone  and  more  detailed  than 
the  Potsdam  Proclamation,  this  statement  clari¬ 
fied  the  objectives  and  nature  of  the  occupation 
authority.  The  Emperor  and  Japanese  government 
were  declared  subject  to  the  Supreme  Commander, 
who  was  to  exercise  his  powers  through  them  “to 
the  extent  that  this  satisfactorily  furthers  United 
States  objectives.”  The  Supreme  Commander 
might,  however,  require  changes  in  governmental 
machinery  or  personnel,  or  act  directly  if  necessary, 
and  was  not  committed  to  support  the  Emperor 
or  government  against  “evolutionary  changes”  in 
accordance  with  American  objectives.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  highly  significant  passage:  “The  policy 
is  to  use  the  existing  form  of  government  in  Japan, 
not  to  support  it.  Changes  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  initiated  by  the  Japanese  people  or  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  modifying  its  feudal  and 
authoritarian  tendencies  are  to  be  permitted  and 
favored.  In  the  event  that  the  effectuation  of  such 
changes  involves  the  use  of  force  by  the  Japanese 
people  or  government  against  persons  opposed 
thereto,  the  Supreme  Commander  should  intervene 
only  where  necessary  to  ensure  the  security  of  his 
forces  and  the  attainment  of  all  other  objectives 
of  the  occupation.” 

This  document  provided,  in  effect,  for  a  policy 
of  supervised  revolution  in  Japan.  It  specified  that 
Japan  was  to  be  disarmed  and  demilitarized,  ultra¬ 
nationalists  were  to  be  purged,  political  pris¬ 
oners  freed,  civil  rights  guaranteed,  and  the  schools, 
laws  and  political  system  reformed.  In  addition,  the 
“economic  basis  of  Japanese  military  strength”  was 
to  be  destroyed,  war  production  was  to  cease,  and 
the  Supreme  Commander  was  “to  favor  a  program 

5.  See  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ten  Years  in  Japan  (New  York,  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1944);  also  former  Ambassador  Grew’s  Chicago 
speech  of  December  29,  1943,  as  reported  in  the  New  Yorl{ 
Times,  December  30,  1943;  and  Ellis  M.  Zacharias,  Secret  Mis¬ 
sions:  The  Story  of  an  Intelligence  Officer  (New  York,  Putnam. 
1946),?.  370,  ff. 

6.  Text  in  Occupation  of  Japan,  cited,  pp.  73-81. 


for  the  dissolution  of  the  large  industrial  and  bank¬ 
ing  combinations  which  have  exercised  control  of 
a  great  part  of  Japan’s  trade  and  industry.”  En. 
couragement  was  also  to  be  given  to  democratic 
organizations  in  labor,  industry  and  agriculture. 
There  was  a  clear-cut  statement  that  “the  plight 
of  Japan  is  the  direct  outcome  of  its  own  behavior, 
and  the  Allies  will  not  undertake  the  burden  of 
repairing  the  damage.”  Various  economic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  placed  on  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  general  principles  were  established 
for  handling  reparations  and  controlling  Japanese 
foreign  trade. 

After  landing  in  Japan  and  receiving  the  sur¬ 
render  on  September  2,  1945,  General  MacArthur 
directed  his  attention  first  of  all  toward  bringing 
in  enough  troops  to  ensure  security  and  disarming 
and  demobilizing  the  Japanese  forces.  MacArthur 
himself  became  known  by  the  abbreviation,  SCAP 
(Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers),  a 
contraction  which  was  also  applied  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  occupation’s  policy-directing  ap¬ 
paratus.  Although  subordinate  to  MacArthur,  the 
Eighth  Army,  the  actual  occupying  force,  was  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  SCAP  organization.  Faulty  liaison 
between  SCAP  in  Tokyo  and  the  Eighth  Army  in 
the  field  subsequently  became  a  major  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulty. 

SCAP’S  own  organization  also  presented  impor¬ 
tant  problems  of  personnel  and  technique.  The 
top  levels,  largely  military,  consisted  of  MacArthur, 
his  general  staff,  and  the  heads  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  SCAP’s  General  Headquarters  (Govern¬ 
ment,  Legal,  Economic  and  Scientific,  Civil 
Information  and  Education,  Natural  Resources, 
etc.).  The  sections  covered  the  essential  aspects 
of  the  occupation,  and  their  personnel,  civilian 
and  military,  received  the  task  of  appraising  con¬ 
ditions  and  drawing  up  recommendations  for  use 
in  executing  policy.  In  theory  all  acts  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  regime  were  to  be  observed  carefully,  but 
SCAP  was  short  of  staff.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  internal  difficulties  of  organization,  such 
as  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  separate  SCAP 
sections  had  to  be  consulted  and  ccxirdinated  in 
considering  Japan’s  economic  problems.’ 

Under  the  circumstances,  while  SCAP’s  person¬ 
nel  worked  diligently,  the  CKcupation  authorities 
were  in  large  measure  dependent  for  statisti¬ 
cal  and  other  data,  as  well  as  for  the  execution  of 
policy,  on  the  Japanese  government  they  were 
seeking  to  control  and  remake.  A  different  kind 

7.  John  R.  Stewart,  Notes  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Allied  Occupation  of  Japan  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations,  1947)  (mimeographed),  pp.  4-5. 
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of  control,  however,  could  have  been  established 
onlv  if  the  American  leaders  and  people  had  felt 
the  need  for  a  more  thoroughgoing  occupation. 
Such  a  feeling  did  not  develop  because  the  ex¬ 
isting  tendencies  toward  a  limited  effort  in  Japan 
and  the  understandable  popular  desire  for  a  sweep¬ 
ing  demobilization  of  the  American  armed  forces 
were  heightened  by  an  outpouring  of  optimis¬ 
tic  official  statements  from  Tokyo.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  i945»  for  example.  Lieutenant  General 
Robert  L.  Eichelberger,  commander  of  the  United 
States  Eighth  Army  in  Japan,  declared:  “If  the 
Japs  continue  acting  as  they  are  now,  within  a 
year  this  thing  should  be  washed  up.”® 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 

The  objectives  of  the  occupation,  as  laid  down 
in  Washington’s  instructions  to  MacArthur,  were 
soon  expressed  in  a  series  of  directives  covering 
virtually  all  aspects  of  Japanese  life.  Japanese  Im¬ 
perial  General  Headquarters  was  abolished;  arrests 
of  a  limited  group  of  war  criminals  took  place; 
and  the  Japanese  government  was  instructed  to 
establish  economic  controls,  speed  the  production 
of  essential  commodities,  and  provide  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Japan’s  financial  position  and  regu¬ 
lations.  On  October  4,  1945  a  directive,  which 
became  known  as  the  Japanese  “Bill  of  Rights,” 
abrogated  all  laws  restricting  civil  liberties,  ordered 
the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  abolished 
the  secret  police  and  similar  agencies.  A  week  later 
SCAP  ordered  the  government  to  enfranchise 
women,  encourage  labor  unions,  and  liberalize 
education.  Some  of  the  subsequent  directives  called 
for  dissolution  of  the  leading  Japanese  economic 
combines,  the  development  of  plans  for  agrarian 
reform,  and  the  separation  of  the  nationalistic 
Shinto  religion  from  the  state.  Two  directives  of 
January  4,  1946  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  mili¬ 
taristic  and  ultra-nationalistic  personnel  from  pub¬ 
lic  office  and  forbade  the  formation  of  political  or¬ 
ganizations  of  a  similar  outlook. 

The  directives  and  other  actions  of  SCAP  in 
the  first  half-year  of  the  occupation  gave  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  a  measure  of  political  freedom  they 
had  never  known  and  outlined  some  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  would  have  to  be  enforced  if  militarism 
was  to  be  eradicated.  But  the  fact  that  directives 
are  merely  pieces  of  paper  until  implemented,  or 
that  the  execution  of  so  sweeping  a  group  of  in¬ 
junctions  is  necessarily  a  long-term  problem,  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

The  limited  staff  employed  by  SCAP  to  help 
foster  and  supervise  change  in  Japan  only  serves 

8.  New  Yor!^  Herald  Tribune,  September  15,  1945. 
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to  emphasize  the  need  for  Japanese  initiative  in 
creating  an  unaggressive,  demtKratic  society.  The 
efficacy  of  the  occupation  directives  depends  in 
large  part  on  Japan’s  general  political  development 
— the  nature  of  the  leaders  and  character  of  the 
political  parties,  the  emergence  or  non-emergence 
of  a  genuine  Japanese  public  opinion.  But  Japan’s 
development,  in  turn,  is  deeply  influenced  by  the 
outlook  of  the  occupying  authorities.  As  a  result, 
the  spirit  of  American  policy — for  example,  its 
preferences-in-action  among  the  contending  po¬ 
litical  groups — will  prove  more  significant  than  the 
language  of  the  directives. 

JAPANESE  POLITICS  SINCE  V-J  DAY 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between  Japan  . 
and  defeated  Germany  is  the  fact  that  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Japanese  state  has  not  been  destroyed. 
Continuity  of  rule  has  been  maintained  from  war 
to  peace  and,  despite  the  removal  of  the  militarists 
from  power,  important  elements  of  the  wartime 
and  pre-war  ruling  groups  retain  a  grip  on  the 
administrative  structure.  This  grip  is  looser  than 
before  because  of  the  effects  of  defeat  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  been  broken.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  while  the  two  Premiers  so  far  named  in 
the  post-war  period — Shidehara  and  Yoshida — were 
not  militarists  and  at  times  disagreed  sharply 
with  the  militarists  on  tactics,  they  were  members 
of  the  ruling  circles  which  dominated  Japan 
for  many  decades.  Moreover,  the  vast  bureaucracy 
of  civil  servants  whose  formative  period  in  office 
was  spent  in  serving  an  aggressive  regime  remains 
largely  untouched.^  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  who 
were  associated  with  pre-surrender  governments 
are  unfit  for  office  in  a  peaceful  Japan,  or  to  forget 
that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  Japanese 
administration  is  a  most  difficult  task.  But  until 
the  process  of  replacing  administrative  personnel 
develops  on  a  large  scale  there  will  be  no  assurance 
that  the  far-reaching  changes  initiated  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1945  will  prove  lasting. 

The  Emperor  and  those  of  his  officials  who  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  surrender  rather  than  fight  on  until 
utter  defeat  presumably  entered  the  occupation 
period  with  political  calculations  of  their  own. 
They  already  knew  from  the  Potsdam  Proclama¬ 
tion  and  the  surrender  correspondence  that  the 
Allies  would  begin  the  occupation  by  using  them 
as  intermediaries  in  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
people.*®  In  the  period  between  the  acceptance  of 

9.  See  John  M.  Maki,  “Japan:  Political  Reconstruction,”  Far 
Eastern  Survey  (New  York),  April  9,  1947. 

10.  Surrender  correspondence  in  Occupation  of  Japan,  cited, 
pp.  56-61.  At  no  point  did  the  United  States  or  the  Allies 
assume  any  obligations  toward  the  Japanese  government.  The 
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unconditional  surrender  on  August  14,  1945  and 
the  tightening  of  occupation  controls  in  the  latter 
half  of  September  1945  something  of  their  strategy 
and  hopes  was  revealed.  They  acted  publicly  as  if 
Japan’s  sovereignty  was  unimpaired,  and  in  his 
last  statement  to  the  people  before  the  occupa¬ 
tion  began  Emperor  Hirohito  defended  the  war 
against  the  United  States  and  Britain  as  aris¬ 
ing  from  “our  sincere  desire  to  insure  Japan’s  self- 
preservation  and  the  stabilization  of  East  Asia,’’*' 
Prince  Naruhiko  Higashi-kuni,  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  who  became  Premier  on  August  16,  1945, 
told  the  Japanese  Diet  on  September  5:  “The  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  has  been  brought  about  solely 
through  the  benevolence  of  our  sovereign.”*^  Nine 
days  later  Higashi-kuni  expressed  willingness  to 
forget  the  atomic  bomb,  if  the  United  States  would 
forget  Pearl  Harbor.  And  he  added:  “We  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  continuous  flow  of  American 
capital  and  technique.”*^ 

It  may  be  argued  that  statements  of  this  type 
were  necessary  to  facilitate  acceptance  of  surrender 
by  a  militaristic  nation.  But  the  ideas  were  also 
in  keeping  with  the  mentality  of  Japan’s  leaders, 
who  made  it  clear  that  they  hoped  to  utilize  the 
occupation  in  a  manner  favorable  to  themselves. 
They  stressed  the  retention  of  the  imperial  state, 
protested  to  MacArthur  against  Russia’s  military 
actions  in  Manchuria  before  the  surrender  took 
place,  and  urged  a  disciplined  submissiveness  on 
the  Japanese  people,  to  impress  the  conquerors 
and  reduce  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  controls.  Given  their  traditional  patterns 
of  thought,  Japan’s  leaders  also  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  the  strategic  position  of  their  islands — 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  as  England  lies  off 
the  coast  of  Europe  —  and  the  opportunities  for 
maneuvering  that  would  arise  if  American-Russian 
tension  should  increase. 

Higashi-kuni  resigned  as  Premier  on  October  5, 
1945  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  Baron  Kijuro 
Shidehara,  a  veteran  diplomat  who  had  served  as 
Foreign  Minister  a  decade  and  a  half  before.  The 
new  cabinet  included  some  holdovers  from  the 
Higashi-kuni  regime,  notably  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Shigeru  Yoshida,  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  closest  advisers.  Count  Makino.  The  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  both  Shidehara  and  Yoshida 
were  considered  for  the  premiership  and  were 

United  States  declared  on  September  6,  1945:  “Our  relations 
with  Japan  do  not  rest  on  a  contractual  basis,  but  on  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender.”  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

11.  New  Yor^  Times,  August  15,  1945. 

12.  Ibid.,  September  6,  1945. 

13.  Ibid.,  September  15,  1945. 


acceptable  to  Higashi-kuni.*"*  The  Shidehara  cab¬ 
inet,  although  containing  a  number  of  new  faces, 
was  in  spirit  little  more  than  a  reshuffle  of  its 
predecessor.  Seven  months  later,  when  Yoshida 
became  Premier,  Shidehara  was  included  as  Min¬ 
ister  without  Portfolio,  and  the  government  rested 
on  a  coalition  of  their  two  parties.  Shidehara’s 
father-in-law  was  the  head  of  the  Mitsubishi  trust, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  members  of  his 
cabinet  were  closely  associated  with  the  Mitsui  and 
Sumitomo  combines  or  the  Bank  of  Japan.  This 
indicated  an  important  characteristic  of  post-war 
Japan:  that  following  the  removal  of  outright 
militarists  from  positions  of  power,  persons  linked 
directly  or  in  outlook  with  the  other  major  element 
among  Japan’s  rulers — namely,  the  economic  com¬ 
bines,  or  Zaibatsu — remained  prominent. 

japan’s  political  parties 

Soon  after  the  launching  of  the  occupation  po¬ 
litical  parties,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  Japan 
for  some  years  and  had  never  operated  freely,  be¬ 
gan  to  reappear.  Of  these  the  most  influential  were 
the  Liberal,  Progressive  (now  Democratic),  Social 
Democratic  and  Communist  parties.*’ 

The  Liberal  and  Progressive  parties,  representing 
the  most  conservative  elements  in  Japanese  life, 
have  sought  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  Japanese  social  structure.  Their  character  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  continuing  purge  of 
pro-militaristic  Japanese  from  public  life  has  borne 
most  heavily  on  their  leaders.  In  May  1946,  for 
example,  Ichiro  Hatoyama,  then  president  of  the 
Liberal  party,  was  purged  by  SCAP  as  “an  un¬ 
desirable  person”  who  “has  consistently  supported 
Japan’s  acts  of  aggression.”*^  The  programs  of  the 
two  parties  have  been  of  a  very  general  character 
except  on  the  issues  of  supporting  the  Emperor 
system  and  opposing  communism. 

Despite  the  purges  the  Liberals  and  Progressives 
have  drawn  strength  from  the  well-established  con¬ 
servative  character  of  Japanese  political  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  countryside.  Their  strongest  backing 
has  come  from  financial,  business  and  landowning 
circles,  as  well  as  from  peasant  proprietors  and 
professional  people.*^  They  have  benefited  from 
the  fact  that  the  execution  of  the  directives  issued 
in  Tokyo  has  depended  in  large  part  on  the 

14.  New  Yorb,  Herald  Tribune  and  New  Yorb  Times,  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  6,  7,  1945. 

15.  Charles  Nelson  Spinks,  “Postwar  Political  Parties  in  Japan,” 
Pacific  Affairs  (New  York),  September  1946. 

16.  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Summation 
of  Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan  (Tokyo),  May  1946,  pp- 
23-24. 

17.  Nippon  Times  (Tokyo),  February  4,  23,  1947. 
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cooperation  of  persons  holding  similar  views  who 
permeate  the  central,  prefectural  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  While  carefully  avoiding  head-on  conflicts 
with  the  occupation  authorities,  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  have  rarely  shown  any  desire  to  go 
beyond  SCAP’s  directives  and  frequently  have  been 
in  a  position  to  blunt  the  effect,  or  delay  the  exe¬ 
cution,  of  occupation  policy. 

The  Social  Democratic  party*®  has  directed  its 
appeal  to  dissatisfied  elements  among  salaried  and 
professional  people,  city  workers,  and  rural  small¬ 
holders  and  tenants.  Although  the  largest  party 
in  the  Diet,  as  a  result  of  the  April  1947  election, 
the  Social  Democrats  have  been  hampered  by  their 
heterogeneous  membership.  The  dominant  right 
wing,  which  has  lost  some  members  in  SCAP’s 
purges,  includes  such  leaders  as  Suyehiro  Nishio 
and  Rikizo  Hirano.  Tetsu  Katayama,  the  party’s 
chairman,  is  a  Centrist  leaning  toward  the  Right. 
Two  of  the  important  left-wing  leaders  are 
Kanju  Kato  and  Mosaburo  Suzuki.  The  party  as  a 
whole  stands  for  a  moderate  socialism  (including 
nationalization  of  banks  and  key  industries),  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  industrial  workers,  and  aid 
to  small  business.  But  the  right  wing  has  inclined 
toward  a  coalition  with  the  Liberal-Progressive  bloc 
and  the  left  toward  a  united  front  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  This  difference  has  been  linked  with  dis¬ 
agreements  over  the  activities  of  the  trade  unions 
and  the  general  outlook  of  the  party. 

The  Communist  party  appeared  openly  on  the 
political  scene  in  October  1945,  when  many  of  its 
top  leaders  were  released  from  prison.  Although 
small  in  numbers,  the  Communists  have  ex¬ 
erted  considerable  influence  in  trade  union  and 
intellectual  circles  and  have  been  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  mass  demonstrations  for  econorhic  and  political 
purposes.  But  their  success  at  the  polls  has  been 
very  limited.  Their  two  best-known  leaders  are 
Kyuichi  Tokuda,  secretary-general,  and  Sanzo 
Nosaka.  The  Communist  program  stresses  agrari¬ 
an  and  industrial  reforms,  but  the  preservation 
of  the  right  of  private  ownership  is  also  pledged.*^ 
Unlike  the  other  parties,  the  Communists  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  in 
November  1946  opposed  the  Emperor  system  and 
called  for  a  republic — a  demand  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  served  to  restrict  their  political  appeal  and 
which  they  now  appear  to  have  abandoned. 

The  Diet  election  of  April  1946 — the  first  held 
under  the  occupation — resulted  in  a  conservative 

18.  Summation,  cited,  April  1946,  pp.  25-26.  “Japan  Under 
Control,”  The  Economist  (London),  August  10,  1946,  pp. 
202-203. 

19.  Summation,  cited,  February  1946,  pp.  33-35. 


victory,  with  a  Liberal-Progressive  bloc  controlling 
the  new  parliament.^®  The  balloting  brought  out 
72.1  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  and  was  freer 
than  any  previous  Japanese  election.  Especially 
notable  was  the  fact  that  women  voted  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  38  women  won  seats  in  the  Diet. 
This  was  a  small  symbol  of  the  upsurge  of  women 
in  Japan,  for  the  process  of  female  emancipation, 
although  necessarily  slow,  has  been  one  of  the 
major  developments  of  the  occupation  period. 

In  May  1946  Shidehara  was  succeeded  by  Yoshi- 
da  as  Premier.  In  the  preceding  months  Shide- 
hara’s  position  had  grown  increasingly  difficult 
because  of  opposition  attacks  and  the  purge  of 
January  4,  but  support  from  SCAP  had  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  weather  the  storm.  Yoshida, 
although  representing  the  Liberal  party,  the  largest 
single  group  in  the  new  Diet,  and  also  receiving 
Progressive  backing,  soon  found  himself  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position.  This  situation  arose  mainly  because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  organized  labor,  attacks 
by  the  Social  Democrats  and  Communists,  and 
widespread  popular  dissatisfaction  over  a  worsen¬ 
ing  economic  situation  which  the  government,  even 
within  its  powers,  seemed  to  be  doing  little  to 
alleviate.  Hard  pressed  by  the  opposition,  Yoshida 
was  sustained  by  SCAP.  On  October  16,  1946,  for 
example,  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  acting  as  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur’s  deputy  in  the  Allied  Council  in  Tokyo,  de¬ 
clared  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  government 
that  “the  time  has  come  when  Japanese  aims  have 
become  virtually  identical  with  Allied  aims.’’^’ 
Nevertheless  agitation  against  the  cabinet  con¬ 
tinued,  and  on  December  17  large-scale  labor  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  held  to  support  a  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  resolution  for  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Diet,  i.e.  for  new  elections.  At  the  end  of  January 
1947  a  last-minute  prohibition  by  SCAP  prevented 
a  widespread  strike  of  government  workers,  which 
might  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet. 
Shortly  afterward  SCAP  ordered  new  elections.^** 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

During  the  war  years  no  question  about  policy 
toward  Japan  was  argued  more  heatedly  in  the 
United  States  than  the  issue  of  the  Emperor’s 

20.  Many  Diet  independents  later  joined  some  larger  group, 
producing  the  following  line-up  of  the  most  important  parties 
at  the  end  of  1946:  148  Liberals,  11 1  Progressives,  99  Social 
Democrats,  44  Cooperative  Democrats  and  6  Communists. 
Summation,  cited,  January  1947,  p.  32.  The  Cooperative  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  (now  People’s  Cooperative  party)  has  a  conservative 
agrarian  outlook.  In  April  1946  it  stood  fifth  in  popular  votes, 
•receiving  slightly  fewer  than  the  Communists,  although  winning 
more  than  three  times  as  many  seats. 

21.  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  October  17,  1946. 

2 1  a.  See  p.  60  for  April  1947  elections. 
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future.  Some  regarded  the  Emperor  as  a  peace¬ 
fully  inclined  puppet  of  the  Japanese  militarists — 
a  puppet  who  might,  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
become  a  force  for  peace.  Others  viewed  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  an  institution  crucial  to  Japanese  miltar- 
ism — an  institution  whose  survival  might  well 
make  a  resurgence  of  the  militaristic  state  possible. 
The  former  group  tended  to  stress  the  importance 
of  stability  in  a  defeated  Japan,  the  latter  the  need 
for  fundamental  change. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Emperor  issue  has 
been  overshadowed  by  day-to-day  developments  in 
other  fields  and  by  the  seeming  completeness  of 
steps  taken  to  divest  the  Emperor  of  his  divinity 
and  political  powers.  Early  in  the  occupation 
preparations  were  made  to  enable  Hirohito  to  be¬ 
come  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  visited  General 
MacArthur,  gave  an  iaterview  to  the  press,  and 
toured  devastated  areas.  In  a  New  Year’s  rescript 
for  the  year  1946  he  referred  to  “the  false  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  Emperor  is  divine  and  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  are  superior  to  other  races  and  fated 
to  rule  the  world.”^^  In  March  1946  the  Shidehara 
cabinet  issued  a  proposed  draft  for  a  new  Japanese 
constitution  to  replace  the  highly  undemocratic 
Meiji  constitution  of  1889.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
draft,  which  reportedly  had  been  drawn  up  by 
SCAP’s  staff,  Japan  was  to  become  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  an  Emperor  shorn  of  his  govern¬ 
mental  powers  and  serving  as  “the  symbol  of  the 
state  and  of  the  unity  of  the  people,  deriving  his 
position  from  the  will  of  the  people  with  whom  re¬ 
sides  sovereign  power.”^^  Other  clauses  renounced 
war  for  ail  time,  provided  for  a  responsible  cabinet 
system,  and  guaranteed  extensive  civil  liberties. 

The  new  constitution,  with  its  many  admirable 
clauses,  represents  a  striking  change  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  preceded  it.  Whether  it  can  be 
made  to  work  is  another  matter.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  Diet  debates  on  the  constitutional  draft 
the  attitude  of  the  Yoshida  government  was  one 
of  resigned  compliance  with  SCAP’s  desires,  ac¬ 
companied  by  hints  to  the  members  that  distaste¬ 
ful  clauses  might  be  eliminated  at  a  more  favorable 
time.^**  With  regard  to  the  Emperor,  the  fact  that 
most  Japanese  continue  to  revere  him  despite  his 
renunciation  of  divine  status  may  ultimately  prove 
more  important  than  the  highly  modified  role  as¬ 
signed  to  him  under  the  new  constitution.  On  the 
basis  of  developments  so  far,  it  would  be  an  illusion 

22.  Occupation  of  Japan,  cited,  p.  135. 

23.  For  final  text  of  constitution,  as  adopted  by  the  Diet  in 
October  1946,  see  Summation  cited,  October  1946,  pp.  22-33. 

24.  New  York,  Times,  August  29,  1946;  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  August  31,  1946. 


to  think  that  he  is  now  a  force  for  a  peaceful,  demo¬ 
cratic  Japan. 

d'HE  JAPANESE  ECONOMY 

Although  foreign  observers  tend  to  pay  most 
attention  to  Japanese  political  developments  and 
the  international  aspects  of  the  occupation,  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  people.  The  activities  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties,  the  operations  of  SCAP,  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  Allied  powers  toward  Japan  are  all  examined 
in  terms  of  food,  prices,  clothes,  housing  and  jobs. 

Judgments  about  the  Japanese  economic  situa¬ 
tion  depend  on  the  kind  of  standards  that  are 
used.  The  Japanese  today  are  not  only  better  off 
than  the  Germans,  but  also  better  off  than  some 
Allied  peoples  in  Asia.  Moreover,  neither  their 
wartime  record  nor  present  need  gives  the  Japanese 
any  right  to  priority  in  economic  assistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Nations  that  revival  be  promoted  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  reform,  so  that  a  Japan  whose  economic 
institutions  have  been  purged  of  their  militaristic 
bias  may  play  a  useful  role  in  world  economy. 

Japan’s  wartime  and  pre-war  economy  was  so 
organized  as  to  reflect  and  reinforce  militaris¬ 
tic  concepts  of  government  and  foreign  policy. 
The  Zaibatsu,  great  financial-industrial<ommercial 
holding  companies,  dominated  economic  life,  pre¬ 
venting  the  rise  of  an  independent  middle  class 
and  operating  hand  in  hand  with  the  militarists  in 
aggression.  At  the  same  time  industrial  labor, 
lacking  the  right  to  organize  freely,  worked  in  en¬ 
forced  docility,  while  the  peasants  were  bound  to 
an  outmoded  agrarian  system.  The  occupation 
has  sought  to  help  remedy  these  conditions. 

Action  is  under  way  against  the  Zaibatsu  as  a 
group,  but  has  gone  farthest  against  five  of  them— 
Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Sumitomo,  Yasuda  and  Fuji— 
whose  stockholders  voted  dissolution  in  October 
1946  under  plans  worked  out  by  SCAP.  The  com¬ 
panies  later  transferred  their  securities  to  the  Hold¬ 
ing  Companies  Liquidation  Commission,  which  is 
to  dispose  of  the  assets  through  sales  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  public.  The  five  firms  have  not  been  expropri¬ 
ated,  but  will  receive  special  government  bonds 
to  the  value  of  the  capital  remaining  after  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  creditors’  claims,  dissolution  costs,  and 
taxes.  These  bonds,  which  are  to  be  non-negotiable, 
will  not  mature  for  ten  years.^^ 

25.  William  W.  Lockwood,  “Economic  Issues  in  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan,”  The  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  Autumn  1946, 
PP-  55'57;  Corwin  D.  Edwards,  “The  Dissolution  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Combines,”  Pacific  Affairs,  September  1946,  pp.  227-40; 
Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Com¬ 
bines,  Part  I,  Analytical  and  Technical  Data  (Washington,  D.C., 
1946);  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-16. 
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Policy  toward  the  Zaibatsu  is  still  incomplete, 
partly  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  economic 
phenomena  involved,  the  Japanese  government’s 
lack  of  zeal  for  the  task,  and  delays  within  SCAP. 
The  difficulties  inherent  in  seeking  to  create  a  new 
financial-industrial  ownership,  to  prevent  the  new 
groups  from  repeating  the  Zaibatsu  pattern,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  old  Zaibatsu  to  stage  a 
comeback  are  tremendous. 

With  regard  to  land  reform.  General  MacArthur 
in  December  1945  ordered  far-reaching  changes  “to 
destroy  the  economic  bondage  that  has  enslaved 
the  Japanese  farmers  for  centuries  of  feudal  op¬ 
pression.”^*^  Initial  proposals  of  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  proved  unsatisfactory  to  SCAP,  and  it 
was  not  until  October  1946  that  acceptable  meas¬ 
ures  were  passed  by  the  Diet.  Under  the  new  land 
law  the  government  is  to  purchase  all  tenant  land 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  and  all  other  landlord 
holdings  above  a  certain  number  of  acres  for  re¬ 
sale  to  tenants.  Rural  land  commissions,  rep¬ 
resenting  landlords,  tenants  and  others,  are  to 
determine  the  amount  of  land  for  sale  and  super¬ 
vise  the  transfer  of  land  to  tenants.  The  tenants 
are  to  repay  the  government  in  thirty  annual  in¬ 
stallments,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  now  in  tenancy  will  be  sold. 
There  is  a  loophole  in  the  right  of  the  rural  land 
commissions, 'which  may  be  dominated  by  land¬ 
lords,  to  allow  an  owner-operator  to  hold  more 
than  the  normal  maximum  if  he  has  a  good  farm¬ 
ing  record  and  is  using  the  land  efficiently.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  large  numbers  of  tenants 
will  benefit  at  least  temporarily.  Two  other  ques¬ 
tions — probably  incapable  of  solution  by  SCAP — 
will  remain  untouched  by  the  land  reform:  how 
to  prevent  the  tenants  from  falling  into  debt  and 
losing  their  land,  and  how  to  reorganize  a  farm 
system  whose  minute  plots  are  uneconomical. 

In  the  realm  of  reparations  no  removals  have 
yet  been  made  from  Japan,  but  some  equipment 
will  probably  be  taken  out  of  the  country  in  the 
near  future.  A  major  bottleneck  has  been  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  members 
to  agree  on  the  status  of  machinery  removed  from 

26.  Lockwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.  See,  also,  “Japanese  Agricul¬ 
ture,"  The  Economist,  February  2,  1946,  p.  176;  Summation, 
cited,  October  1946,  pp.  67-70;  Harold  Strauss,  “MacArthur  in 
the  Paddy  Fields,”  The  Nation  (New  York),  November  9, 
1946;  pp.  521-23;  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-30. 

Although  most  Japanese  landholdings  are  very  small  in  Amer¬ 
ican  terms,  the  landlord  group  dominates  the  rural  economy. 
In  1936  30.9  per  cent  of  rural  households  consisted  of  inde¬ 
pendent  owners,  27.1  per  cent  of  tenants,  and  42  per  cent  of 
part-tenants.  Only  53.5  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area  was 
cultivated  by  owners.  Interest  rates  and  indebtedness  were  high, 
and  the  average  tenant  delivered  more  than  half  his  crop  to  the 
landlord  as  rent.  Rosinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 


Manchuria  by  the  U.S.S.R.  after  the  war’s  end.  The 
Russians  consider  this  “war  booty”  not  charge¬ 
able  to  them  as  reparations  from  Japan,  but  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  appears  to  believe  that 
all  Japanese  assets,  within  or  outside  Japan,  should 
be  accounted  for  in  fixing  reparations.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  issue,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  determining  national  shares  of  Jap¬ 
anese  reparations — a  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  differing  viewpoints  in  the  Commission. 

The  first  reparations  proposals  were  drawn  up 
in  December  1945  by  a  Reparations  Commission 
headed  by  Ambassador  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  subsequently  used  this 
material  in  working  on  an  interim  program  of  re¬ 
movals.  Under  the  interim  arrangements  Japan  was 
to  lose  its  arsenals,  aircraft  and  light  metal  plants, 
its  steel  ingot  capacity  was  to  be  reduced  from  12 
million  to  3.5  million  tons,  and  much  of  its  capac¬ 
ity  in  pig  iron,  shipbuilding,  machine  tools,  and 
various  chemicals  was  to  be  removed.  It  was  also 
understood  that  other  removals  beyond  the  interim 
program  could  later  be  made.  Early  in  1947  a  sec¬ 
ond  reparations  mission  under  Clifford  Strike 
made  recommendations  which  were  milder  than 
those  of  the  Pauley  group.  In  April  1947  the 
United  States  announced  that  it  would  initiate  in¬ 
terim  removals  from  Japan,  with  the  largest  share 
of  the  first  installment  going  to  China  and  smaller 
portions  to  various  territories  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  reparations  question  is  of  crucial  importance 
in  keeping  Japan  disarmed  and  in  determining 
Japanese  living  standards,  since  the  decisions  in 
this  field  will  fix  the  country’s  level  of  industry 
and  greatly  influence  its  import  needs  and  ability 
to  export.  The  main  category  of  reparations  is 
likely  to  be  industrial  equipment,  for  Japan’s  gold 
stocks  and  external  assets  are  small,  and  the 
United  States  will  probably  be  as  opposed  to 
reparations  in  cash  or  from  current  production  as 
it  has  been  in  the  case  of  Germany.  Under  the 
prevailing  American  policy  of  deficit  financing  of 
occupied  countries,  exports  of  goods  as  reparations 
might,  in  effect,  be  paid  for  by  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  According  to  present  plans,  as  stated  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  in  a  policy  decision  of 
January  23,  1947,  Japan  will  revert  substantially 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  1930-34.  The  Japanese 
economy,  however,  is  to  be  altered  to  leave  a  far 
weaker  industrial  war  potential  than  in  1931,  when 
Japan  seized  Manchuria.  Nevertheless,  Japan  will 
remain  strong  in  comparison  with  most  surround¬ 
ing  countries.  While  protection  against  the  misuse 
of  this  power  might  be  found  temporarily  in  eco- 
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nomic  controls,  it  could  be  guaranteed  in  the  long 
run  only  by  a  peaceful  Japanese  society.^^ 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  Japan  will  be  ex¬ 
traordinarily  dependent  on  exports — perhaps  more 
so,  because  the  rice,  sugar  and  raw  materials  se¬ 
cured  on  unequal  terms  from  former  Japanese  col¬ 
onies,  such  as  Korea  and  Formosa,  will  have  to 
be  purchased  on  an  ordinary  commercial  basis. 
Japan’s  population,  now  roughly  76,000,000,  will 
probably  reach  80,000,000  by  1950.  Moreover,  with 
its  heavy  industries  restricted  through  reparations 
and  Allied  controls,  Japan  will  turn  to  light  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  greater  extent  than  before  and  will 
seek  to  sell  its  products  in  ever  larger  markets. 
In  many  fields,  however,  serious  difficulties  will 
exist,  such  as  the  competition  of  American  nylon 
with  Japanese  silk,  or  the  great  decline  in  the 
number  of  Japan’s  textile  spindles  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  Japan  drives 
for  exports,  the  more  it  will  have  to  import  raw 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  for  processing.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  field  of  foreign  trade  presents  two 
conflicting  aspects:  Japan’s  need  for  trade,  and  the 
danger  of  Japan’s  revival  as  a  military  power  if  it 
becomes  strong  economically.  At  present  trade  is 
at  a  low  level  and  is  conducted  through  Japanese 
and  foreign  governmental  channels,  but  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  restoration  of  private  trade  with  Japan 
will  probably  be  taken  before  long.^® 

INFLATION  AND  FOOD 

Since  the  war’s  end  Japan  has  experienced  a 
growing  inflation  and  black  market.  Both  develop¬ 
ments  result  from  many  factors,  including  low 
industrial  production;  an  unbalanced  budget  and 
large  national  debt,  accompanied  by  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  note  issue;  anti  weak  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  on  prices,  hoarding,  taxes  and  other  essential 
economic  phenomena.  Linked  with  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  Japanese  government  policy  has  been 
SCAP’s  inadequacy  in  handling  economic  issues. 
Japanese  industry  emerged  from  the  war  in  better 
condition  than  the  large-scale  fire-raid  destruction 
in  some  of  the  leading  cities  might  suggest.  But 
industrial  reconstruction  has  been  impeded  by  the 
confusion  arising  from  wartime  dislocations  and 
defeat,  the  inflation,  shortages  of  coal  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  lack  of  shipping  for  inter-island  transpor¬ 
tation  as  a  result  of  war  losses,  and  the  “go-slow” 
tactics  of  Japanese  industrialists  and  officials.  The 
delay  in  handling  reparations  has  also  been  a  factor 
causing  uncertainty. 

27.  Lockwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47-53;  mimeographed  press  release 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  (Washington,  D.C.),  April  17, 
1947;  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-10. 

28.  G.  C.  A.,  “Japan’s  Economy  in  Transition,"  The  World 
Today  (London),  October  1946,  pp.  460-61. 


Under  these  conditions  the  Yoshida  cabinet  has 
shown  much  more  interest  in  controlling  wages 
than  prices  and  has  not  yet  applied  a  tax  plan 
drawn  up  well  over  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  off  war  profits.  In  March  1946  stringent 
currency  controls  were  introduced,  with  a  tem¬ 
porarily  chastening  effect  on  inflation,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yen  notes  and  prices  continued.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  escape  the  feeling  that  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  has  followed  a  conscious  do-little  policy, 
blaming  conditions  on  occupation  costs — admitted¬ 
ly  high — and  other  circumstances  beyond  Japanese 
control.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  persuade  the 
United  States  to  solve  Japan’s  growing  economic 
problems  through  various  forms  of  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  food  imports,  and  to  induce  American 
leniency  in  such  matters  as  reparations. 

In  this  connection,  the  food  question  is  particu¬ 
larly  enlightening.  Faced  by  a  bad  1945  rice  crop 
and  predictions  of  widespread  starvation  in  1946, 
SCAP  asked  for  large  food  imports,  to  prevent 
“disease  and  unrest.”  But  in  fact,  although  SCAP 
received  far  less  than  its  own  minimum  estimate 
of  required  food  imports  during  the  critical  seven 
months,  January-July  1946,  the  predicted  starva¬ 
tion  did  not  occur,  and  there  were  no  food  riots.^^ 
Examination  of  Japan’s  food  difficulties  indicates 
large-scale  food  hoarding  by  farmers.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  been  serious  fertilizer  shortages, 
while  fishing  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  fuel. 

Japan’s  growing  economic  problems  were  noted 
with  concern  by  General  MacArthur  when  he  de¬ 
clared  on  March  17,  1947  that  the  military  phase 
of  the  occupation  had  been  completed,  that  the 
political  phase  ‘‘is  approaching  such  completion  as 
is  possible  under  occupation,”  and  that  occupation 
cannot  settle  the  economic  phase,  but  “can  only 
enforce  economic  strangulation.”  Advocating  an 
early  peace  treaty  for  Japan,  he  stressed  the  need 
for  allowing  Japan  to  carry  on  foreign  trade.  On 
March  22  he  sent  a  letter  to  Premier  Yoshida, 
warning  that  the  Japanese  government  must  take 
vigorous  economic  measures  and  that  outside  aid 
would  be  contingent  on  full  use  of  Japan’s  own 
resources.  As  a  result  of  this  pressure,  food  col¬ 
lections  by  the  Yoshida  regime  increased. 

One  of  the  most  striking  economic  developments 
under  the  occupation  has  been  the  rise  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  labor  movement.  The  highest  pre-war  union 
membership  was  420,000  in  1936,  compared  with 

29.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  April  25,  1946  issued  a 
food  policy  statement  declaring  that  Japan  should  not  receive 
a  food  priority  over  any  Allied  or  liberated  peoples  except  to  the 
extent  that  imports  were  immediately  essential  for  the  safety 
of  the  occupation  forces. 
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more  than  4,400,000  in  December  1946.  While 
showing  signs  of  immaturity,  the  labor  movement 
is  probably  the  most  important  genuinely  new 
force  in  Japanese  life  and  could  play  a  useful  role 
in  the  remolding  of  Japan.  There  are  three  prin¬ 
cipal  federations  of  labor  unions:  (i)  the  National 
Congress  of  Industrial  Unions,  claiming  1,607,699 
members  on  September  30,  1946,  (2)  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Japanese  Trade  Unions,  claim¬ 
ing  1,061,899  members  on  the  same  date,  and 
(3)  the  All-Japan  Council  of  Labor  Unions,  whose 
preparatory  committee  in  late  October  1946  rep¬ 
resented  300,000  unionists.^"  Recently  these  groups 
and  a  number  of  semi-independent  unions,  includ¬ 
ing  railway  and  communications  workers,  have 
been  unified  through  the  creation  of  a  National 
Liaison  Council  of  Labor  Unions. 

Politically  the  National  Congress  leans  toward 
the  Left,  including  Communist  influence,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  is  under  right-wing  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  the  All-Japan  Council  reflects  left-wing 
Social  Democratic  leadership.  The  Japanese  unions 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  politics — perhaps 
chiefly  because  governmental  policy  is  a  crucial 
factor  in  Japanese  economic  life — but  the  inflation 
and  other  economic  considerations  have  been  the 
main  causes  of  labor  action.  The  attitude  of  SCAP 
toward  labor  has  had  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  entire  post-war  expansion  of  Japanese  unionism 
has  arisen  from  the  unprecedented  freedom  of  or¬ 
ganization  made  possible  by  SCAP.  On  the  other 
hand,  SCAP  has  been  disturbed  by  the  political 
implications  of  the  new  unionism,  especially  the 
presence  of  Communist  leadership  and  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  Japanese  government  by  the  unions. 
In  seeking  to  counter  these  conditions,  drastic  steps 
have  sometimes  been  taken,  notably  on  January  31, 
1947,  when  General  MacArthur  forbade  a  proposed 
strike  of  some  2,500,000  government  employees 
which  had  been  called  for  February  i. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 

Although  the  United  States  has  had  great  free¬ 
dom  of  action  in  Japan  and  Russia’s  influence  has 
been  at  a  minimum,^*  policy  toward  Japan  has 

30.  Summation,  cited,  November  1946,  p.  21 1;  December  1946, 
pp.  28-29. 

31.  That  the  Russians  arc  deeply  interested  in  Fapanese  dcvcl- 


been  deeply  influenced  by  the  trend  of  American- 
Russian  relations.  It  appears  likely,  for  example, 
that  every  significant  development  in  Japan  has 
been  scrutinized  by  the  occupation  authorities  for 
its  possible  influence  on  Japan’s  future  role  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 
While  this  type  of  scrutiny  is  inevitable  under 
current  world  conditions,  inherent  in  it  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  American-Russian  difficulties  may  serve 
to  inhibit  Japan’s  anti-militaristic  evolution.  All 
Japanese  groups,  conservative,  liberal  and  radical, 
are  naturally  quick  to  measure  and  react  to 
changes  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  SCAP.  As 
a  result,  if  the  United  States  were  to  become  perma¬ 
nently  committed  to  Japanese  right-wing  elements 
because  of  fear  of  the  Japanese  Left  and  Russia, 
the  rise  of  constructive  liberal  forces  would  be 
frustrated.  Under  such  circumstances  Japan  might 
seek  to  return  to  an  aggressive  course.  Latent  hopes 
of  such  a  development  have  probably  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  chaotic  post-war  conditions  in  China, 
which  serve  to  strengthen  Japan’s  relative  position 
in  Asia.  Significantly,  Japanese  right-wing  circles 
give  every  indication  of  regarding  themselves  as 
potential  political  and  military  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  spirit  of  the  occupation  is  linked  with 
the  problem  of  its  duration,  for  it  is  clear  that 
while  the  framework  of  a  progressive  evolution  has 
been  created,  the  stated  objectives  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  are  far  from  having  been  achieved.  It  ap¬ 
pears  probable,  given  the  balance  of  forces  in 
Japan  today,  that  an  early  American  withdrawal 
would  cut  the  ground  from  under  liberal,  anti¬ 
militarist  elements  who  need  more  time  to  grow. 
Continued  occupation,  however,  is  in  itself  no 
guarantee  of  Japan’s  development  toward  a  peace¬ 
ful  society.  The  occupation  can  succeed  only  if  it 
vigorously  pushes  the  reforms  laid  down  in  the 
directives  and  encourages  the  rise  of  the  new  type 
of  Japanese  leadership  needed  to  carry  them  out. 

opments  is  indicated  by  editorial  comment  in  their  press,  the 
statements  of  their  representative  on  the  Allied  Council,  the 
large  stall  associated  with  him,  and  their  efforts  to  bring  Rus¬ 
sian  books  and  other  published  materials  to  the  attention  of  the 
Japanese.  But  the  overall  influence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  inside  Japan 
has  been  slight,  in  part  because  SCAP  apparently  has  sought  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  all  direct  foreign  influence  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially  true  in 
relation  to  Russia. 
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